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Hybrid  executives  are  finally  erasing  the 
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Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  here  today  for  some  funerals.  First, 
were  going  to  bury  the  CIO  who  spends  all  his  time  agonizing 
about  whether  to  standardize  on  Novelfs  NetWare  or  Microsoft’s 
Windows  NT,  instead  of  coming  up  with  a  way  to  slash  product  delivery 
times.  Then,  we’ll  get  rid  of  every  penny-pinching  chief  financial  officer 
who  would  kill  that  strategic  system  just  to  shave  short-term  costs. 

Oh,  these  people  are  still  moving,  breathing  and  drawing  paychecks. 
But  they’re  professionally  dead.  They  aren’t  getting  the  highest  signing 
bonuses  or  the  chance  to  work  on  the  hottest  projects.  They’re  being 
replaced,  or  already  have  been  replaced,  by  a  new  breed  of  business/tech¬ 
nology  manager  who  spans  both  worlds  as  a  natural  function  of  showing 
up  at  work  every  day.  Their  job  isn’t  to  push  agendas  or  defend  turf  in 
either  area,  but  to  deliver  benefits  to  their  company  and  its  shareholders. 

Pundits,  consultants  and  nags  in  the  trade  press  have  been  preaching 
this  gospel  for  years.  Today’s  news  is  that  real  people  are  bridging  the 
technology/business  gap,  and  their  careers  and  employers  are  benefiting 
mightily.  It  takes  common  sense,  political  savvy  and  hard  work  to  under¬ 
stand  the  implications  of  business  and  technological  changes  as  they  affect 
your  organization. 

The  best  way  to  learn  how  to  do  this  isn’t  through  cookie-cutter 
recipes,  but  by  watching  how  three  successful  managers  bridge  technology 
and  business  to  make  life  miserable  for  their  competitors. 


Illustration  by  Brian  Raszka 


line  between  business  and  technology 


Orville  A.  Bailey 

Director,  purchasing  and  supplier 
management  solutions 
General  Electric  Information 
Services  (GEIS) 

Rockville,  Md. 


Orville  A.  Baileys  specialty  and 
passion  is  applying  technology 
to  business  problems. 

The  first  seeds  were  planted 
when  he  heard  John  Sculley  give 
a  lecture  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  about  the  limitless  poten¬ 
tial  of  information  systems. 

Ever  since, 
technology 
and  strategy  f 
have  been  in¬ 
extricably 
linked  for  the 
33-year-old  busi¬ 
ness  strategist. 

His  primary  job 
these  days  is  commer¬ 
cializing  the  Trading 
Process  Network  (TPN),  a 
procurement  system  he  helped 
develop  as  a  member  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  strategy  group  at  Gener¬ 
al  Electric  Co.  in  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Yet  this  hybrid  busi¬ 
ness/technology  manager  is  nei¬ 
ther  a  computer  technician  nor 


an  IS  executive.  Bailey  was  first 
trained  as  a  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer  before  he  moved  to  study 
business  at  Harvard  and  later  to 
the  Boston  Consulting  Group. 
Before  joining  GEIS  in  January, 
he  was  one  of  several  strategists 
and  IS  experts  to  collaborate  on 
the  TPN. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  primary 
things  that  attracted  him  to  GE 
is  the  company’s  commitment 
to  mixing  business  and  technol¬ 
ogy  experts  so  they  can  capital¬ 
ize  on  each  other’s  talents. 

For  example,  the  head  of  the 
corporate  business  development 
group,  in  which  Bailey  worked 
before  joining  GEIS,  is  also  the 
chief  information  officer.  The 
CIO,  in  turn,  reports  directly  to 
GE’s  CEO,  Jack  Welch. 

This  unusual  approach  mir¬ 
rored  Bai¬ 


ley  s  own 
ideas  about  applying 
technology  to  solve 
business  problems. 

“There’s  lots  of  technolo¬ 
gy  out  there,  and  you  can 
surround  yourself  with  talented 
people  who  know  about  it,”  he 
says.  “But  the  real  value  in  tech¬ 
nology  is  in  applying  it.” 

And  GE’s  corporate  culture 
is  one  that  supports  and  encour¬ 
ages  doing  just  that,  he  says. 

“If  you  have  an  idea,  the  at¬ 


titude  is  OK,  go  do  it.” 

For  example,  it  was  during 
TPN  testing  that  Bailey  and 
other  strategists/technologists 
suggested  the  trading  network 
could  run  on  the  Internet,  rather 
than  GEIS’  value-added  net¬ 
work,  as  a  commercial  service. 

TPN  initially  was  conceived 
as  a  virtual  electronic  market¬ 
place  that  GE’s  13  decentralized 
business  units  would  tap  into  to 
buy  and  sell  goods  from  suppli¬ 
ers  also  linked  to  the  network. 
Previously,  the  various  divisions 
bought  their  goods  indepen¬ 
dently.  In  the  process,  they  lost 
out  on  opportunities  for  high- 
volume  discounts. 

GE  developed  the  TPN  to 
solve  the  problem.  GE  and 
about  1,000  trading  partners 
last  year  bought  and  sold 
$250  million  in  goods  over  the 
network.  Now,  Bailey  is  leading 
an  effort  to  roll  out 
other  electronic 
\  supply  chain 
services  to 
outside  cus¬ 
tomers. 

As  a  technol¬ 
ogist,  Bailey 
recognized  the 
Internet  as  a 
standard  service  delivery  plat¬ 
form.  But  it  was  as  a  strategist 
that  he  saw  the  standard  as  a 
means  to  deliver  TPN  services 
beyond  GE  and  to  generate 
new  revenue. 

As  a  person,  Bailey  says, 
“I’m  fundamentally  a  believer 
that  technology  can  impact  not 
just  the  way  we  do  business,  but 
our  entire  lives. ”♦ 


“There’s  lots  of  tech¬ 
nology  out  there,  and 
you  can  surround 
yourself  with  talented 
people  who  know 
about  it.  But  the  real 
value  in  technology  is 
in  applying  it.” 

Orville  A.  Bailey 
General  Electric 
Information  Services 
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Customer  service  means  everything  to  your 
business.  Are  you  doing  everything  you  can? 

What  computer  company  do  you  work  with? 

You  should  be  working  with  Hewlett-Packard.  HP’s  Smart 
ContAct  Solution  provides  the  innovative  customer 
management  system  you  need  to  stay  ahead  of  the  competition 
and  keep  your  customers  satisfied  and  loyal.  Smart  ContAct 
unites  HP  and  premier  partners  to  offer  a  complete  range 
of  b  e  s  t  -  i  n  -  c  1  a  s  s  products  and  services.  We’ve  already  helped 
companies  throughout  the  world  dramatically  improve  their 
customer  service.  And  we  can  do  the  same  for  you.  If  the 
business  decisions  are  yours,  the  solution  should  be  ours. 

Hewlett-Packard  Customer  Management  Solutions 
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“The  biggest  asset  we 
have  as  a  company  is 
intellectual  capital. 
My  basic  job  is  run¬ 
ning  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  factory  that 
makes  that  asset 
available.” 

Ed  Vaccaro 
Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton 


Ed  Vaccaro 

Chief  information  officer 
Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc. 
McLean,  Va. 


As  CIO,  Ed  Vaccaro’s  job  is  to 
ensure  that  Booz  Allen  & 
Hamilton’s  6,500  consultants 
worldwide  have  instant  and 
easy  access  to  the  information 
they  need  anytime,  anywhere. 

To  get  it  done,  Vaccaro, 
who  came  to  the  post  last 
April  after  15  years  as 
an  information  man¬ 
agement  consultant, 
spends  about  20%  of  his 
time  on  the  road  doing 
what  his  users  do.  He  works 
with  clients. 

“The  biggest  asset  we  have 
as  a  company  is  intellectual  cap¬ 
ital,”  the  40-year-old  Vaccaro 
says.  “My  basic  job  is  running 
the  infrastructure  factory  that 
makes  that  asset  available. 

“There’s  got  to  be  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  people  do  for 
a  living,”  he  says.  Getting  out 
on  the  road  is  the  best  way  to 
figure  out  which  technologies 
help  them,  which  ones  don’t 
and  which  ones  could  work  bet¬ 
ter,  he  says. 

The  other  80%  of  the  time, 
you  might  Find  Vaccaro  run¬ 


ning  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  attending  a  briefing 
on  new  commercial  telecom¬ 
munications  service  offerings. 

With  the  help  of  more  tech¬ 
nology-oriented  managers,  Vac¬ 
caro  keeps  informed  about  the 
latest  technological  develop¬ 
ments.  But  he  doesn’t  get  en¬ 
amored.  Instead,  his  primary 
focus  is  figuring  out  specifically 
how  new  technologies  can  be  of 
strategic  value  to  the  firm. 

How,  for  example,  can  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  (ISDN)  bolster  access  to 
the  information  and  experience 
carried  around  in  the  heads  of 
its  consultants? 

The  fact  is,  ISDN  couldn’t 
do  it  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
tranet  technology 
Booz  Allen  ulti¬ 
mately  implement¬ 
ed  to  build  its 
Knowledge 
Online 


This  sys¬ 
tem  lets  con¬ 
sultants  world¬ 
wide  search  a 
database  of  the  firm’s 
project  reports  and  determine 
who  worked  on  the  project  and 
their  expertise.  Consultants  use 
the  system  to  locate  experts  in 
specific  areas  and  develop  more 
accurate  proposals  for  new  proj¬ 
ects  based  on  cost  data  and 
other  information  kept  online. 


ISDN,  on  the  other  hand, 
proved  to  be  the  most  cost-effi¬ 
cient  technology  to  deploy  voice 
and  data  communications  capa¬ 
bilities,  including  electronic 
mail  and  Internet  access,  to  con¬ 
sultants  working  at  client  sites. 

Vaccaro  says  that  knowing 
from  experience  how  consul¬ 
tants  work  in  the  field  helped 
him  and  the  firm’s  chief  knowl¬ 
edge  officer,  with  whom  he 
works  closely,  implement  the 
most  appropriate  technologies 
to  meet  these  two  key  needs. 

“Most  IS  managers  come 
from  either  the  technology  side 
or  the  development  side  and 
rarely  get  true  exposure  to  the 
business  they  support,”  Vaccaro 
says. 

Their  primary  focus  is  “all 
of  the  trappings  of  the  IS  envi¬ 
ronment,  as  opposed  to  what’s 
needed  to  make  the  stuff  give 
value  back  to  the  business  that’s 
paying  for  it,”  he  says. 

Vaccaro  has  three  pieces  of 
advice  for  managers: 

First,  “Find  yourself  a  men¬ 
tor  from  the  business  side, 
someone  you  can  bounce 
ideas  around  with,”  he 
says. 

Second,  find  a  visible  proj¬ 
ect  and  complete  it  fast.  “Once 
you  deliver  it,  you’ll  start  build¬ 
ing  up  credibility.” 

Third,  and  perhaps  most 
difficult,  forget  about  job 
preservation. 

“My  own  goal  is  to  work 
myself  out  of  a  job,”  Vaccaro 
says.  “If  you  spend  your  career 
protecting  your  job,  you’re 
going  to  fail  because  you’re  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  wrong  thing. ”♦ 
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Charles  Kirk 

Senior  vice  president,  chief 
information  officer 
Fruit  of  the  Loom,  Inc. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Charles  Kirk  spent  14  years 
building  financial  applications, 
data  networks  and  custom  distri¬ 
bution  services  at  FedEx  Corp., 
where  information  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  delivery  services  competi¬ 
tive  edge.  Now,  Kirks  trying  to 
bring  the  same  mix  of  business 
and  IS  savvy  to  a  traditional 
manufacturer,  Fruit  of  the  Loom. 

Decisions  at  FedEx  were  dri¬ 
ven  by  “a  very  simple  leap  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  senior  man¬ 
agement  that  information  about 
your  service  was  at  least  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  service  itself,”  says 
the  48-year-old  Kirk.  If  a  pack¬ 
age  was  delayed,  the  fact  that 
FedEx  could  find  it  and  predict  a 
new  delivery  time  calmed  cus¬ 
tomers  who  otherwise  would  be 
frustrated  and  annoyed. 

Kirk  says  among  the  lessons 
he  learned  was  to  look  at  IS  proj¬ 
ects  as  “a  business  deal,  not  strict¬ 
ly  a  technical  project,”  to  the 


point  that  business  users  must 
help  compute  the  benefits  of 
new  systems. 

Kirk  is  preaching  the  value  of 
information  to  a  company  that 
considers  itself  a  manufacturer  of 
clothes,  not  data.  “We  produce 
cotton  yarn  and  knit  cloth  at  a 
cost  nobody  else  can  touch,” 
Kirk  says.  But  Fruit  of  the  Loom 
hasn’t  done  as  good  a  job  cutting 
costly  inventory  out  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  supply  chain.  The 
usual  process  is  to  “sew  stuff  in 
Taiwan  six  months  ago,  push  [it 
into  the  market]  and  won¬ 
der  whether  it  will 
sell,”  Kirk  says. 

“You’ve  got  to 
invert  that  and 
say,  ‘Whatever’s 
selling,  you  should 
be  making.’  ”  To  do  that,  Fruit  of 
the  Loom  this  year  is  fielding 
new  systems  for  functions  such 
as  product  planning  and  distrib¬ 
ution  management. 

Since  joining  the  firm  14 
months  ago,  Kirk  has  helped  de¬ 
velop  a  World  Wide  Web-based 
order-entry  system  that  Fruit  of 


the  Loom  gives  to  some  of  its 
largest  distributors.  The  site, 
which  links  to  Fruit  of  the 
Loom’s  order-entry  and  pricing 
systems,  lets  distributors  sell 
items  such  as  T-shirts  and  sweat¬ 
shirts  to  “screen  printers,”  who 
add  decorations  such  as  team 
logos.  The  first  distributor  to  use 
the  site  has  reported  twice  the 
volume  of  orders  than  expected. 

The  site  is  strategic,  not  only 
because  it  helps  distributors  sell 
more  Fruit  of  the  Loom  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  also  because 
the  compa¬ 
ny  can 
add 


tures  to  it  before 
other  manufacturers  can 
catch  up. 

“It’s  our  goal  to  repeatedly 
raise  the  bar  on  the  competition 
just  before  they  reach  our  current 
level,”  he  says.  “Why  would  your 
customers  go  fooling  around 
with  anyone  else?”4 


“It’s  our  goal  to 
repeatedly  raise  the 
bar  on  the  competi¬ 
tion  just  before  they 
reach  our  current 
level.  Why  would 
your  customers  go 
fooling  around  with 
anyone  else?” 

Charles  Kirk 
Fruit  of  the  Loom 
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Pictured:  the  HP  NetServer  5/100  LH.  Awards  shown:  PC  Magazine  Editors’  Choice  HP  NetServer  5/133  LH;  PC  Computing  BEST  HP  NetServer  5/133  LS2;  LAN  Magazine  Products  of  the  Year  HP  NetServer  LS  Series;  Network  Computing  Editor  Refuses  to  Give  it  Back 
Award  HP  NetServer  5/100  LS4;  PC  Computing  MVP  HP  NetServer  5/100  LH;  Computer  Reseller  News  Channel  Champion  Award  NetServer  Series.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corp.  ©1996  Hewlett-Packard  Company  PPG433 
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